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I first of all reminded Herr von Weizsacker that if \ve had
strengthened our bonds with Poland and if England had similarly
bound herself, he was well aware that it was because of the events of
last March, for which Germany was alone responsible. Without
renouncing either our role in Europe, or our alliances, or our friend-
ships, we had been willing, after December 6, to consider Germany's
special position in central Europe. But the absorption of Bohemia and
Moravia had brought about a positive reversal of French opinion. All,
from the man in the street upwards, had realized that a danger, the
most formidable of dangers to them, the loss of their liberty and Of
their independence, threatened them; and they have been practically
unanimous in considering the restoration of a balance of power in
Europe as indispensable for the preservation of these blessings;
hence our policy, that was wholly devoid of any idea of encircle-
ment. I indicated that this detailed explanation would no doubt
enable the State Secretary to understand why there could be no
question of our loosening our ties with Poland, and \vhy the
automatic operation of our guarantees about which I had spoken
was "real.1'

Heir von Weizsacker then interrupted me in order ask me \vhether
this automatic action would come into play even if it were not a ques-
tion of an "unprovoked" aggression. I advised him not to lose himself
in subtleties; the fact was that if any of the three Allies, Prance,
England, and Poland, were attacked, the other two would automatic-
ally be at her side.

After all, everything I had seen while in Paris had convinced me
of the moderation and even of the caution of the Polish Central
Government. I had been able to observe that it turned a blind eye to
the importation of arms into Danzig, although the re-militarization of
the City is prohibited by its Statute.

"No doubt," retorted the State Secretary, "but the Statute could
not foresee that the City would have to defend itself against its
guardian! ..."

I quote this phrase because it is very typical of the state of mind
of the Wilhelmstrasse. I added that if minor incidents occurred in
regions with German minorities, the same was the case in Germany in
regions with Polish minorities.

Finally in order to leave no shadow of doubt in the mind of Herr
von Weizsacker, I added that even as he could rest assured that France
was employing the language of wisdom in Warsaw (a language which
was moreover perfectly well understood) and that she sincerely desired
a German-Polish understanding, so the German Government must like-
wise take it as definite that France would not exert upon Poland an
integral part of our defensive front, a pressure capable of impairing
the moral strength of that Power. In that respect we had had one
experience which would not be repeated.

Returning then to the attitude of the Reich, I asked the State
Secretary whether he could give me an explicit statement of official
intentions. We had to consider the claims of the Reich, and the
Polish attitude. If I had understood rightly what had been said to me